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lapse of their bodies (see Zwicky's explanation of super-
novae), with a consequent split into several smaller pieces.
These fragments, formed by stellar explosions in the dis-
tant past,, may account for the white dwarfs observed at
the present time in our stellar system.

WHAT ABOUT PLANETS?

' When people first began to think about the origin of
the world along scientific lines, their main interest was
concentrated upon problems concerned with the formation
of our earth and the other planets of the solar system. And
it is a curious thing that, even at present, when we know
so much about the origin of different types of stars and
seriously discuss questions relating to the birth of the
entire universe, the problem of the earth's formation is
not yet quite settled.

More than a century ago the great German philosopher
Immanuel Kant formulated the first scientifically accept-
able hypothesis about the origin of our planetary system,
a hypothesis that was further developed by the equally
famous French mathematician Pierre Simon de Laplace.
According to this hypothesis, the several planets were
formed from gaseous rings detached by centrifugal force
from the main body of the Sun during the early stages of
its contraction (Figure 51). In view of our present knowl-
edge this attractive and simple hypothesis will not stand
up under serious criticism.

First of all, mathematical analysis has shown that any
gaseous ring that might be formed around the contracting
and rotating Sun would ne^jgr condense into a single
planet but would rather give rise to a large number of
small bodies analogous to the rings of Saturn.